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expressman, as he turned to elbow his way out of the 
press, "s'pose he's green enough to think that we're 
green enough to think we could play on that ar' 
thing, if we had it? " 

" Play ! " rejoined the other, with a grunt of indig- 
nant scorn, "why it would take a feller ten years to 
learn how ! " 

That's precisely it. The world is one great scene 
of whistles, whistle-blowers, and whistle-blowing — 
in more literal language, of agents, instruments, and 
the resultant achievement or failure in this employ- 
ment. Each of us, in his personal way, is swelling 
his lungs and puffing his cheeks, tooting and piping 
for dear life on whatever whistle he may, enraptured 
when he succeeds in eliciting a clear prolonged note 
or silvery trill,- dismayed and disgusted when the 
obstinate instrument gives out but an abortive 
squeak. Each, in some form or other, daily uses in- 
struments furnished or suggested by others. No one 
but has had, uncounted times, to groan over his 
patent and disastrous failure in playing on the whis- 
tle which, under defter or more practiced fingers, we 
have heard discourse most eloquent music. In all 
departments of life — in science, letters, art, commerce, 
politics — how often have we had to recognize the dis- 
couraging fact that the whistle is but the smallest 
part of the business — that the instrument, the means, 
is little or nothing ; skill, character, genius, every- 
thing. 

Were there no ships and compasses before Colum- 
bus? The rickety coasters and rude spheres, and 
charts, and circles, then in use, had just sufficed the 
timid navigators of the period to crawl painfully 
about the rim of their old and well-traveled inland 
basin. For centuries they had played but the same 
old tune. The great genius came, with soul attuned 
to the harmonies of the planets ; and, on the rude 
whistle, which the bunglers found so imperfect, 
sounded the triumphant melody of discovery, the 
eternal hymn of progress. 

Were there no Protestants before Luther? Far 
from it. We know that multitudes of keen-sighted 
men must have felt the power and truth of the great 
Protestant principle — free thought and individual 
dignity and right — but till the stout old monk came 
with the right finger for the stops and vents of that 
great instrument — the popular heart and imagination 
— it had been voiceless. With Luther to blow the 
whistle, it roused echoes which shook the inhabited 
globe, and brought down the moss-grown walls of 
superstition tumbling in ruins. 

And when, one hundred years ago, our republican 
forefathers met to shape the famous instrument, 
whose tones have, ever since, inspired the onward 
march of a great people, has not experience shown 
that they knew, and we their children have learned 
from them, how to play on the whistle ? Over there, 
beyond sea, the kindly hands who helped us then, 
encouraged by our success, tried the same instru- 
ment to the tunes of the Marseillaise and the fa ira. 
Every one knows in what horrid discord and shriek 
of anguish it ended. Now they have bought them 
another — at what cost of blood, and flame, and ruin, 
we are still shuddering to think. Will they ever 
keep step to the good old tune — the Yankee Doodle 
Quickstep of Freedom and Equality ? Have they the 
lips and fingers for their whistle? 

In our pursuits of every day life, how provoking 
to find that the whistle on which our more skillful 
or practiced neighbor performs so glibly, in our 
awkward hands is but a dumb and wooden thing; 
that education, position, business facilities, new in- 
ventions in art, or commerce, or manufactures — 
health, beauty, personal talent, even, are all but so 
many instruments, invaluable to him who has learned 
or can learn to use them, worthless to him who can 
not. 

In the great limbo of lost possibilities, the sad 
and shadowy region of " It might have been," what 
phantom treasuries of golden talents, idle in their 
napkins, of jewels of opportunities unset and wasted, 
not so much from moral fault or neglect on the part 
of the individual possessor, as from want of relation 
between the good thing and the power to use it — 
from sheer lack of inborn quality or acquired skill to 
play on the whistle. 

"Well then !" we shall hear the impatient reader 
exclaim — " your moral ! come, perpend ; your moral, 
and quickly ! " " Ah ! that, dear reader, you should 
do for yourself. But if, printer-like, we must do our 
ova pointing, take these most evident hints: 

When you are buying any of the whistles, which, 
sooner or later, we must play on in our life sym- 



phony, take good heed whether it be fitted to your 
powers — whether its perfect use is not going to cost 
such time and weary pains as shall cause your music 
to come in, when it does come, far behind the main 
orchestra, or, at best, jangled, out of tune, and harsh. 
Get a whistle, by all means, which fits your mouth ; 
and if you are weak in the lungs, don't buy one 
which needs the bellows of a trombone player. 

Don't be too much disheartened if you can't play 
on your neighbor's whistle as well as he does. He 
has probably studied it longer than you. At worst, 
you may have to pick out another pattern — but some- 
how, with patience, you will probably find your right 
size and quality. 

Viewing the fact, that this is said to be the age of 
averages — of general ability and receptivity rather 
than of salient or exceptional force — do your best in 
your small way to improve the tools and means of 
civilization. Don't neglect anything in your power 
to perfect the manufacture of whistles in general, 
that the market may be stocked with instruments 
cheap and good, on which anyone, with the dullest 
ear or the coarsest fingers, can hardly help but make 
some music. 

And, finally, if your whistle seems to fit you — if 
your wind is sound, your fingers nimble, and your 
ear true — let no mere momentary lack of skill appall 
you. If you feel it in you to. become a performer, 
blow away, practice, stick to it, though your lungs 
crack* and your early efforts bring a guttural response 
from all the caterwauling denizens of the neighbor- 
ing roofs and fences. So shall your primitive and 
incoherent squeak develop to fullest hr.rmony, and 
your first feeble pipings, grown stronger, swell the 
triumph march to victory. 



THE LAUNDRYMAN TURNED MINISTER. 

From the French. 

In the Gaulois de Versailles, M. Francisque de Sar- 
cey publishes the following sketch of one of the odd 
features in the present social and political revolution : 

"What a capital piece might be got up for the 
Palais Royal, with the heading, ' A Minister in his 
own Despite, or the Sorrows of a Laundryman.' 

" I have the pleasure of knowing a good fellow, 

who is, by profession, superintendent of 

Cemetery. My friend is the jolliest of fellows ; and, 
naturally enough, has in his conversation that spice 
of irony — peculiar to the Parisians — which we call 
blague. How does it happen that almost every one 
whose trade has anything to do with death, is of a 
cheerful temperament, and member, active or hon- 
orary, of the Cellar Society ? I can't explain it ; but 
the observation has been frequently made, and ne'er 
an undertaker of the lot has belied it. So, as I said, 
my friend is a jolly good fellow, downright in man- 
ners and speech, and fond, as the ballad hath it, of a 
good glass, a good laugh, and a good song. On the 
1 8th of March, having business at the office of the 
Minister of the Interior, he dropped in. 

"' M. Picard?' said he to the usher on duty. 

"The usher raised his arms heave.nward, with a 
gesture of surprise and despair. 

" ' M. Picard ! He's mizzled long ago ! ' 

"'Ah, really! He's mizzled, has he? Well, he 
must have a successor. There never was a minister 
without a successor ; that's who I want to see.' 

"'A minister!' grumbled the usher. 'There's a 
man inside there, who came to-day, and he's sitting 
in the minister's chair.' 

" ' A man ! who is it ? ' 

" ' Oh ! not such a bad fellow. He looks more fool 
than knave. Now and then, to kill time, he comes 
out and talks to me. I don't mind, and I talk away 
— it won't do to be particular, now-a-days, you know.' 

"'Take in my name, then. 

" ' Oh, dear, it isn't worth while, sir. He's so 
bored there in his office, he'll be only too glad to 
see you. He's all by himself, poor fellow — it must 
be stupid ! ' 

" And as my friend was on the point of opening the 
door, the usher laid his hand on his arm. 

"'Excuse me,' said he, 'but, perhaps, you had bet- 
ter not talk to him with too much respect — he 
doesn't look used to it — you might put him out.' 

" 'Don't trouble, Baptiste ; I'll set him at ease.' 

"And the superintendent went in. At sight of 
him, a man who had been buried in the great arm- 
chair got up and bowed with an air of great relief. 

" My friend went towards him, bowing low — then, 
as if he had just recognized him — 



"'Why! it's you. What! you here! Well, I like 
that ! Why, how glad I am to see you again ! ' 

"And he held out his hand. Poor Mr. GrSlier, 
puzzled, stupefied, but not daring to confess ig- 
norance of the features of a man who seemed to 
know him so well, stretched out his hand to the 
one extended to him. The superintendent shook it 
warmly. 

"'Well, old fellow,' he went on, 'you've dropped 
into a good thing — Minister of the Interior ! Whew ! 
that's no small potatoes ! That's rapid promotion ! 
You must be pleased.' 

" ' I am and I am not. It's they that sent me to 
the Ministry of the Interior. I felt flattered ; be- 
cause, of course, it's very complimentary. But I 
said : ' What the deuce do you expect me to do at the 
Ministry of the Interior? I don't know anything 
about it. I'd much rather go back to my laundry?' 
They looked black at me and said : ' There you go, 
turning traitor already. But you'll be shot, you 
know, if you don't take it ! ' Now, what would you 
have done, in my place?' 

" ' Done as you did — take it ! I should have thought 
of the eyes of posterity fixed upon me.' 

"'Oh, I know. But I'm horribly bored, for all 
that. Perhaps you think it's good fun, all this. You 
know my laundry ? ' 

" My friend nodded affirmation. 

" ' Well, I had forty workmen or so there. Would 
you believe it?— those forty scamps ! — I keep on pay- 
ing them for doing nothing, and they get thirty sous 
a day as National Guards. By Jove ! — it's disgusting ! 
They are the rascals who had me sent here. They 
did nothing but yell ' GrSlier ! ' ' Hurrah for GrSlier ! ' 
It was no use telling them 'Hold your tongues, you 
brutes, you'll get me chosen minister next ! Do I 
pay you three francs a day for that ? ' There was no 
stopping them. You see what it all costs me. I 
fork out three francs a day, and that gets me sent 
here ; then they get thirty sous more per day, and so 
they keep me here. See here ! there they are — over 
there ! every one of 'em as drunk as lords, and with 
an eye on me !' I couldn't go out of this for an in- 
stant — -I should have a bayonet in my ribs. And you 
think that's fun ! See here, if you take my advice 
you'll never be minister.' 

"'Thank you. I'll profit by it. But it doesn't 
look so hard, after all ! ' 

" ' Not hard ! ' cried GrSlier, getting excited. ' Not 
hard ! It's very easy talking, but just look here ! ' 

"And he pointed, with a gesture of despair, to the 
pile of letters and reports on the desk. 

"'Well, my dear fellow,' he went on, digging his 
hands into his hair, ' there's as much as that comes 
in every two hours ! ' 

" ' But you have your secretaries ? ' 

" ' Secretaries ! ' shouted the new citizen-delegate ; 
'why, I'm all alone in my office, like a gold-fish in 
a globe, and I roam round the room without a soul 
to speak to, except the usher, to be sure — a very 
intelligent, well-bred fellow. Ah, if I knew as much 
as he ! But I can't do anything but run a laundry — 
and these devilish papers ! ' 

" ' You must try to get used to it ! ' 

" ' Heaven forbid ! I haven't touched one of the 
letters. Now, a letter's a matter of honor. At my 
place, I didn't let any one open a letter which wasn't 
addressed to him. If any one meddled with my cor- 
respondence, I was furious. You see, integrity in a 
business-man's correspondence is half his honor. It 
must be just the same with a minister. So, letters 
and boxes — I have given orders not to meddle with 
them. You see, all the seals are whole ! ' 

"'That's right,' said my friend, 'and — do you 
know? — they will remember this in your favor. The 
old ministers will be back soon, and in their places 
again.' 

"'You think so, do you?' 

" ' You stand a chance of getting shot.' 

"' I'm afraid so.' 

"'Well, when you get to that disagreeable fix, 
send for me ; I'll give you a certificate to prove 4 how 
well you have behaved.' 

"'Ah, my dear friend,' cried the citizen-delegate, 
'do sign it at once ! You may save my life !' 

"And the superintendent took a sheet of paper 
and wrote : 

"'I certify that citizen ' 

"'What's your name, my dear fellow?' said he — 'I 
want to know who's life I'm saving.' 

"'Grelier, laundryman by trade.' 

"'And minister in his own despite,' added the su- 
perintendent." 



